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San  Francisco  nation’s  First  School  District 
To  Have  Fall-Time  AITC  Coordinator 


In  a precedent-setting  move,  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District  has  created  a full-time 
position  responsible  solely  for  promoting  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  (AITC)  inside  district  schools. 

According  to  Ramon  Cortines,  superintendent  of 
schools,  agriculture  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  a 
well-balanced  education  for  today’s  students.  “I 
think  that  many  city  students  are  not  aware  of  the 
whole  economic  issue  of  agriculture,”  he  says. 
“They  are  not  aware  of  how  farm  and  rural  life 
affects  them  day  by  day,  and  how  much  similarity 
there  is  [between  rural  and  urban  life]  rather  than 
difference.” 

Mayan  Chang,  a high  school  teacher  with  the 
district  for  eighteen  years,  will  assume  the  role  of 
AITC  coordinator.  Chang  will  work  with  the  Califor- 
nia Foundation  for  Agriculture  in  the  Classroom 
(CFAITC)  and  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 


tion to  incorporate  agricultural  information  into  San 
Francisco’s  curriculum. 

“We  are  pleased  with  the  leadership  San  Fran- 
cisco Unified  has  displayed  by  taking  this 
substantial  step  toward  achieving  agricultural  liter- 
acy,” says  Mark  Linder,  executive  director  of 
CFAITC.  “To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  major 
urban  school  district  to  address  the  problem  of  ag 
illiteracy  by  designating  a full-time  position  specifi- 
cally for  AITC.  We’re  excited  about  the  potential  for 
accomplishment  and  growth.” 

Chang  is  no  newcomer  to  agricultural  education. 
Since  1984,  she  has  led  groups  of  high  school 
students  on  a three-day,  two-night  field  trip  to  rural 
California  counties  to  experience  agriculture  firsts 
hand.  While  there,  the  teenagers  stay  with  farm,^-^ 
families  and  tour  a California  State  University  ^ 
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Minor  Breeds,  Major  Interest! 


Dr.  Doolittle  talked  to  his  share  of  bizarre  animals, 
but  he  probably  did  not  count  among  them  a 
“Fainting  Goat”  or  a “Poitou  Ass.”  And  unlike  the 
good  doctor’s  exotic  collection  of  acquaintances, 
these  two  creatures  really  exist,  if  only  in  small 
numbers. 

You’ll  find  out  all  about  them,  and  over  60  other 
rare  species,  in  the  Minor  Breeds  Notebook,  a 
publication  of  The  American  Minor  Breeds  Con- 
servancy. 

The  organization  counts  over  2500  members, 
half  of  whom  are  breeders  of  rare  livestock  ani- 
mals. The  Conservancy’s  task  is  to  register  breeds 
recognized  in  North  America  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  these  animals  made  a vital  contribu- 
tion to  American  agriculture. 


The  term  “minor  breed”  refers  not  to  the  animal’s 
stature,  but  to  the  fact  that  relatively  few  exist  in  the 
world  today.  In  1985,  the  organization  conducted  a 
census  of  livestock  to  determine  which  breeds  of 
sheep,  cattle,  horses,  goats,  and  pigs  were  in 
decline  or  in  danger  of  extinction,  and  placed  their 
findings  in  five  categories,  from  “rare”  to  “watch.” 

Among  the  animals  under  “watch,”  meaning  that 

continued  on  page  6 
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From  the  Director 


We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  at 
the  national  conference  in  June! 


Dear  Readers, 


Yours  truly, 


Almost  every  day  I am  asked  questions  about 
various  aspects  of  our  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program.  One  of  the  most  frequent  is  “How  can 
I get  on  the  “Notes”  mailing  list?”  The  answer  is, 
just  ask  and  we’ll  add  your  name  to  the  list. 
Another  common  question  is,  “How  did  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  get  started?”  So  included  below 
is  a brief  history  of  the  program. 


The  History  of  Ag  in  the  Classroom 


Throughout  much  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  agriculture  and  education  have  been 
closely  related.  During  the  decades  when  most 
Americans  lived  on  farms  or  in  small  towns, 
students  often  did  farm  chores  before  and  after 
school,  and  indeed,  the  school  year  was  deter- 
mined by  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
schedules.  Old  school  books  are  full  of  agricultural 
references  and  examples,  because  farming  and 
farm  animals  were  a familiar  part  of  almost  every 
child’s  life. 

In  the  1920’s,  30’s  and  40’s,  as  the  farm 
population  shrank  and  agricultural  emphasis 
decreased  in  school  books  and  educational  mate- 
rials, educators  focused  on  agriculture  as  an 


occupational  specialty,  rather  than  as  an  integral 
part  of  almost  every  student’s  life.  Agriculture 
education  was  mainly  offered  to  those  few  students 
who  wanted  to  make  a career  of  agriculture. 

During  this  period,  a small  nucleus  of  educators 
and  others  persistently  pushed  for  more  agriculture 
in  education.  They  recognized  the  interlocking  role 
of  farming  and  food  and  fiber  production  with 
environmental  quality,  including  wildlife  habitat, 
clean  water,  and  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  forests.  They  kept  interest  in  agriculture  and  the 


environment  alive  during  a period  when  interest  by 
the  public  as  a whole  was  decreasing. 

During  the  60’s  and  70’s,  experienced  agri- 
culture, conservation,  and  forestry  organizations 
realized  the  need  for  quality  materials.  Many 
excellent  films,  literature,  and  classroom  aids  were 
financed  and  produced  by  businesses,  founda- 
tions, nonprofit  groups  and  associations,  as  well  as 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  But  there  was  little 
coordination  of  effort,  little  exchange  of  ideas 
among  the  groups,  and  no  central  point  for  national 
coordination. 

In  1981,  representatives  of  agricultural  groups 
and  educators  came  to  a meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA),  to  discuss  agricultural  literacy. 
A national  task  force  was  selected  from  this  group 
with  representation  from  agriculture,  business,  edu- 
cation and  governmental  agencies,  some  of  whom 
were  already  conducting  educational  programs  in 
agriculture. 

The  task  force  recommended  that  the  U.S.D.A 
should  be  the  coordinator  and  that  it  should 
sponsor  regional  meetings  to  help  States  organize 
their  own  programs.  They  also  urged  the  Depart- 
ment to  encourage  the  support  of  the  national 
groups.  As  a result,  AITC  has  the  endorsement  of 
all  living  former  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures,  most  of  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
and  the  major  agricultural  organizations  and  com- 
modity groups. 

The  task  force  wisely  decided  that  agricultural 
literacy  must  be  addressed  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  and  they  developed  a State  Action  Plan  to 
help  States  initiate  their  programs.  These  plans 
provided  the  focus  at  five  regional  conferences 
sponsored  by  USDA. 

Interested  groups  in  each  State  responded  by 
creating  a State  task  force.  Significant  progress  has 
been  made  through  these  partnerships  of  agri- 
culture, business,  education,  government  and 
dedicated  volunteers.  This  broad  based  support  is 
a key  element  to  making  AITC  a successful 
program. 
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Chicago  Teacher  Incorporates  Ag  with  Ease 


Early  this  year,  fourth  grade  teacher  Iris  Solal  was 
awarded  a $1 ,500  grant  from  the  Illinois  Committee 
on  Agricultural  Education.  Her  goal  was  to  use  the 
money  to  demonstrate  how  easily  agricultural 
education  can  be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum. 
And  it  didn’t  take  long  to  reach  that  goal. 

“I  used  the  money  for  field  trips  and  various 
classroom  projects.  Now  it  seems  everything  my 
students  talk  about  is  agriculture!”  says  Solal. 

So  far,  Solal’s  students  have  seen  the  inner 
workings  of  a supermarket,  food  processing  at  the 
Vienna  Sausage  Company,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts loaded  onto  a barge  at  the  Illinois  National 
Port.  “These  trips  show  my  students  that  agri- 
culture is  more  than  farming.” 

Solal  has  used  her  creative  touch  to  blend 
agriculture  into  almost  every  subject,  including 
geography,  science,  and  language  arts.  “Our  fourth 
grade  curriculum  is  already  structured  to  show  how 
geographical  influences  affect  the  development  of 
the  U.S.  By  teaching  children  the  agricultural 
trends  of  each  region,  they  can  understand  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  as  a whole,” 
she  explains. 

As  for  her  science  lessons,  Solal  uses  a “plant 
mobile”  she  purchased  with  the  grant  money.  “The 
plant  mobile  is  a 3-tiered  shelf  with  grow  lights. 


Right  now  we’re  growing  zucchini,  tomatoes,  par- 
sley, basil,  green  peppers  — even  flowers  for 
Mother’s  Day.  Plant  growth  and  development  is  an 
integral  part  of  4th  grade  science.  So  when  our 
seeds  sprout  in  their  little  pots,  the  children  have  a 
visual  demonstration  that  far  surpasses  any  picture 
in  a textbook. 

“My  students  are  city  children,”  Solal  continues, 
“and  they  had  no  idea  where  seeds  came  from 
until  they  saw  the  growing  process  itself.  One 
student  brought  in  a giant  zucchini  for  our  ‘Seeds 
for  Tomorrow’  project.  We  promptly  turned  it  into  a 
nutrition  lesson  and  a marvelous  zucchini  stew  for 
lunch!” 

Solal  believes  her  students’  favorite  ag-incorpo- 
rated  subject,  though,  is  Language  Arts. 
Throughout  the  school  year,  her  class  corresponds 
with  its  adopted  “farm  grandma,”  Alma  Denny,  of 
Minier,  Illinois.  “As  the  culminating  activity  of  our 
year-long  study  of  agriculture,”  says  Solal,  “we  will 
take  a trip  to  Alma  Denny’s  farm.  The  children  will 
get  to  see,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  developing  corn 
and  tassels  still  inside  their  stalks.  But  most  of  all 
— as  my  students  discovered  last  year  — their 
hearts  were  invaded  by  Alma  Denny’s  love  of  the 
land  and  our  proud  heritage  of  the  midwest 
prairies,”  she  says. 


i 

Iris  Solal 


“\Ne  tend  real  plants  and 
study  plant  models,”  says 
Iris  Solal  of  her  classroom 
activities. 
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South  Dakota  Celebrates  a Century 
of  Country  Schools 


After  a day  of  bread-making, 
Harmony  students  pose  with 
teacher  Cleo  Thelen  (far 
right)  and  South  Dakota 
Wheat  Commission  nutrition 
specialist  Joyce  Koth  (far  left). 


Thirty  five  miles  east  of  Rapid  City,  one  teacher 
and  eight  students  are  discovering  “agciting  ways” 
to  celebrate  South  Dakotas  100th  year  of  state- 
hood. 

But  these  proud  South  Dakotans  have  more 
than  their  home  State  in  common;  they  make  up 
the  entire  population  of  Harmony  School,  a two- 
room,  K-7  country  school. 

Harmony  teacher  Cleo  Thelen,  South  Dakota’s 
1988  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Teacher  of  the  Year, 
decided  the  most  interesting  way  to  celebrate  the 
State  centennial  would  be  to  explore  a century  of 
country  schools.  “There  aren’t  many  country 
schools  left,  so  I thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
compare  our  school  to  country  schools  of  years 
ago,”  Thelen  says. 

According  to  the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Education,  in  1988  there  were  115  remaining  rural 


schools  in  the  State;  the  majority  have  closed  due 
to  consolidation. 

Thelen’s  class  is  compiling  a book  about  rural 
education.  The  students  are  writing  to  well-known 
and  successful  people  in  the  State,  asking  them  to 
highlight  their  most  memorable  country  school 
experiences.  “We’re  reaching  out  to  all  kinds  of 
people  — high  notables,  farmers  and  others.  All  of 
them  say  their  country  school  backgrounds  have 
provided  them  with  a sound  education,”  she 
comments. 

Some  of  the  people  who  have  responded 
include  the  South  Dakota  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  attended  country  school  just  a few  miles  north 
of  Harmony:  a former  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 
a former  Secretary  of  State. 

In  addition  to  compiling  the  book,  Thelan  has 
also  promoted  South  Dakota  agriculture  by  inviting 
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various  people  to  her  school.  “A  good  way  to  reach 
students  is  to  have  resource  people  come  to 
class.” 

One  was  Joyce  Koth,  Product  Promotion  Direc- 
tor at  the  South  Dakota  Wheat  Commission.  Koth 
participated  in  the  “Celebrate  a Century  of  Country 
Schools”  project.  The  students  observed  wheat 
grinding  and  used  the  freshly  milled  flour  to  make 
bread.  The  program,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
commission  and  promoted  by  Ag  in  the  Classroom, 
is  complemented  by  a video  depicting  the  history 
of  wheat  production  and  promoting  the  nutritional 
value  of  wheat. 

“Agriculture  is  a major  part  of  our  country  school 
celebration,  and  of  course  it’s  important  to  South 
Dakota,”  says  Thelan.  “I’m  happy  to  teach  my 
students  about  agriculture,  and  they’re  thrilled  with 
everything  they  have  learned.” 


Sunflower  Honey  Wlieat  Bread 


Bread-Making-In- A-Bag 


Makes  three  1 lb.  loaves 

5 cups  South  Dakota  all  purpose  flour 
2 cups  South  Dakota  whole  wheat  flour 

1 cup  South  Dakota  sunflower  seeds 
Vs  cup  South  Dakota  honey 
2Vi  cups  warm  water  (105° — 115°  F.) 

2 packages  active  dry  yeast 
Vs  cup  margarine 
Vs  cup  nonfat  dry  milk 
1 tablespoon  salt  (optional) 

Combine  in  plastic  bag  (2  gallon  heavy  duty  freezer 
bag): 

1 cup  warm  water 

2 packages  active  dry  yeast 
Vs  cup  honey 

1 cup  all  purpose  flour 

Squeeze  upper  part  of  bag  to  force  out  air.  Close  top 
of  bag  tightly  between  thumb  and  index  finger.  Rest 
bag  on  table;  mix  by  working  bag  with  fingers  about 
20  seconds  or  until  all  ingredients  are  completely 
blended. 

Add  remaining  ingredients: 

1 Vi  cups  warm  water 
Vs  cup  nonfat  dry  milk 
1 tablespoon  salt 
Vs  cup  softened  margarine 

Mix  by  working  bag  with  fingers.  Gradually  add  whole 
wheat  flour  (2  cups);  add  sunflower  seeds  (1  cup). 
Gradually  add  remaining  all-purpose  flour  until  a stiff 
dough  is  formed,  about  4 cups,  or  until  dough  pulls 
away  from  bag.  Reserve  about  Va  cup  flour  to  use 
during  the  kneading  process. 

Turn  dough  out  on  lightly  floured  surface.  Divide 
dough  into  thirds,  using  a bread  scraper.  (May  also 
divide  in  half  and  bake  in  two  9x5x3-inch  loaf  pans.) 


Knead  each  third  about  8 minutes,  or  until  dough  is 
smooth  and  elastic.  Add  a little  more  flour,  only  if 
necessary  to  keep  the  dough  from  sticking. 

Cover  with  plastic  mixing  bag.  Let  rise  30  minutes, 
or  until  double  in  bulk.  Flatten  dough  into  a 12x7-inch 
rectangle.  At  narrow  end,  fold  corners  to  center  to 
form  a point.  Beginning  with  point,  roll  dough  tightly 
towards  you.  Pinch  the  edges  to  seal.  Press  dough  at 
each  end  to  seal  and  fold  ends  under. 

Place  seam  side  down  in  a greased  8V2x4y2x2V4- 
inch  loaf  pan.  Repeat  with  second  and  third  loaf. 

Cover  loosely  with  plastic  bag  and  let  rise  in  warm 
place  45-60  minutes  or  until  doubled.  Bread  should  be 
about  1 V2  inches  above  the  side  of  the  pan.  Uncover. 
Bake  on  lower  rack  in  400°  F.  oven  30-35  minutes  or 
until  golden  brown.  You  may  want  to  cover  loosely  with 
aluminum  foil  the  last  10-15  minutes  to  prevent  crust 
from  becoming  excessively  brown.  Remove  from  pan 
immediately.  Cool  on  rack. 
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San  Francisco 


continued  from  page  1 
campus  and  farm. 

“This  program  has  been  an  excellent  eye- 
opener  for  the  students  who  participate  each  year,” 
says  Chang.  “It  has  molded  their  outlook  on  life  to 
include  agriculture  as  a real  and  necessary  ele- 


ment. It  is  our  intent  to  expand  such  programs,  so 
many  more  students  can  realize  agriculture’s  con- 
nection with  today’s  lifestyles.” 

Chang  will  also  develop  a field-trip  procedures 
manual  for  use  in  school  districts  nationwide  and 
incorporate  Farm  & Food  Bytes  Computer  software 
into  elementary  and  middle  schools.  She  plans  to 
increase  participation  in  the  Farm  Day  program  as 
well. 


Minor  Breeds 

continued  from  page  1 

the  breed  has  shown  a steady  decline  in  the  last  25 
years,  is  the  Fainting  Goat.  Also  referred  to  as  the 
“Wooden  Leg,”  this  unusual  animal  arrived  in 
Tennessee  from  its  home  in  Nova  Scotia  around 
1880.  Its  name  is  derived  from  a hereditary 
condition  known  as  “myotonia,”  a muscle  defect 
which  causes  th  animal’s  muscles  to  contract,  but 
not  relax,  when  startled.  The  goat  becomes  rigid 
and  can  fall  down,  giving  the  appearance  of  having 
fainted. 

The  American  Minor  Breeds  Notebook  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  each  animal,  tracing  its 
origins  in  North  America  to  its  whereabouts  today. 
Names  and  addresses  of  clubs  and  registries  are 
provided  for  those  seeking  more  information  about 
the  breeds,  and  pictures  accompany  the  text. 

For  copies  of  the  American  Minor  Breeds 
Notebook,  contact  the  American  Minor  Breeds 
Conservancy,  P.O.  Box  477,  Pittsboro,  North  Car- 
olina, 27312.  Also  available  is  the  North  American 
Livestock  Census,  and  “Preserving  Our  Livestock 
Heritage,”  a 15-minute  slide/tape  program,  for  rent 
or  purchase. 


AMERICAN  MINOR 
BREEDS  NOTEBOOK 


THE  MIEMCAN  MINOR  BREEDS  CONSER\5%NCY 


Maryland.  Forms  Corporation 
To  Promote  Ag  Education 


In  response  to  recommendations  of  the  State’s 
Commission  on  Education  in  Agriculture,  Maryland 
is  ready  to  strengthen  its  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program. 

The  Commission  presented  Governor  William 
Donald  Schaefer  a proposed  model  for  education 
in  Maryland,  noting  that  the  program  needs  cooper- 
ation between  the  State  and  the  agricultural 
industry. 

To  cover  the  costs  of  implementing  the  Commis- 
sion’s recommendations,  Maryland  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wayne  A.  Cawley,  Jr.,  formed  a corpo- 
ration appropriately  named,  “Fund  for  Agricultural 
Education  and  Resource  Materials  in  Maryland 
Schools.” 

The  corporation  is  represented  by  individuals 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  including 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  System,  the  State  Superin- 


tendent of  Schools  and  corporate  executives  from 
agricultural  industries. 

According  to  Thomas  F.  Filbert,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Maryland  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  corporation  has  formed  two 
committees:  the  Fundraising  Strategies  Committee 
and  the  Educational  Needs  Committee. 

“These  committees  have  begun  exploring  how 
they  intend  to  meet  their  established  goals.  The 
Fundraising  Strategies  Committee,  for  example, 
has  been  discussing  the  possibility  of  holding  an 
annual  dinner  to  promote  Ag  in  the  Classroom.  The 
Educational  Needs  Committee  has  been  consider- 
ing grants  for  teacher  training  in  agricultural 
education. 

“Right  now,  we’re  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,” 
Filbert  notes,  “but  once  the  corporation  raises 
funds,  we  can  put  our  ideas  to  work.” 
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“TAG  Ag” 

When  the  State  of  Texas  required  its  schools  to 
develop  a program  for  talented  and  gifted  (TAG) 
students,  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  heard  opportunity 
knocking. 

Their  response  was  “TAG  Ag,”  which  made  its 
debut  in  fourth  grade  classrooms  last  fall. 

“We  develop  material  as  we  see  the  need  for  it,” 
said  Linda  Nowell,  education  coordinator  for  the 
Texas  Farm  Bureau.  “We  target  what  we  feel  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  teachers.” 

. “TAG  Ag”  is  a companion  to  the  Texas  Ag 
Resources  Guide  currently  used  in  the  State’s 
schools.  All  activities  meet  the  Texas  Education 
Essential  Elements  and  can  also  be  used  in  the 
standard  classroom  as  well  as  with  TAG  students. 
Each  lesson  plan  states  objectives,  procedures  and 
activities.  It  is  divided  into  the  same  five  categories 
as  the  resource  guide:  an  introduction,  history, 
economics,  geography  and  ecology. 


In  the  history  module,  students  dry  fruit  to  learn 
about  food  preservation  methods  of  the  past.  While 
studying  economics,  the  class  dissects  a fast  food 
burger  — from  its  plastic  container  to  the  beef 
itself.  Students  plant  and  watch  a garden  grow  in 
the  ecology  module,  and  learn  the  geography  of 
the  State’s  coastal  plains  while  playing  a game 
called  “Fish  Follies.” 

Over  200  instructors,  representing  about  1 5%  of 
the  State’s  school  districts,  are  presently  using  the 
supplement,  which  was  introduced  last  September 
at  a Statewide  convention  of  school  boards  and 
administrators.  For  the  most  part,  though,  the  Farm 
Bureau  relies  on  its  216  county  bureaus  to  spread 
information  about  new  materials  and  teaching  aids 
such  as  “TAG  Ag.”  In  June,  they  will  report  back  to 
the  State  office  with  comments  on  the  success  of 
the  program.  “Thus  far,”  reports  Nowell,  “the 
response  has  been  favorable.” 
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A sampling  of  some 
activities  prepared  for  Texas’ 
talented  and  gifted  (TAG) 
fourth-graders. 
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Ag  in  the  Classroom 


State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make 
reports,  or  need  more  infor- 
mation about  your  state's  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  program, 
contact  the  following; 


Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
c o Brenda  Summerlin 
Alabama  Dept,  of  Agn  & 
Industries 
P.O.  Box  3336 

Montgomery,  Alabama  36193 
(205)  261-5872  (Home:  (205) 
272-261 1 

Alaska 

Mr  Ted  Berry 
Mat-Su  College 
University  ol  Alaska 
PO  Box  2889 
Palmer.  Alaska  99545 
(907)  745-9752 

Arizona 
Ms.  Sue  Whitsitt 
4341  E Broadway 
Phoenix.  AZ  85040 
(602)  255-4456 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Phillip  Besonen 

Center  for  Economic  Education 

GE310 

University  ot  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas  72701 
(501)  575-4270  or  575-2855 

California 
Mr  Mark  Linder 
California  Farm  Bureau 
1601  Exposition  Boulevard 
Sacramento,  California  95815 
(916)  924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Department  of 
Agriculture 

1525  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
(303)  866-3561 

Connecticut 
Ms.  FifI  Scoufopoulos 
Chairperson 

Windham  County  Conservation 
District 
P.O,  Box  112 

Brooklyn,  Connecticut  06234 
(203)  774-0224 
Mr.  David  Nisely 
Department  of  Agriculture 
1 65  Capitol  Ave  Room  234 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06106 
(203)  566-361 9 or  3671  or  4845 

Delaware 

Mr  Sherman  Stevenson 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  South  Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyominq,  Delaware 
19934 

(302)  697-3183 

Florida 

Ms  Jodi  Chase 
FL  Department  of  Agriculture  & 
Consumer  Service 
The  Capitol 
Tallahassee,  FL  32301 
(904)  488-9780 

Georgia 

Ms  Louise  Hill 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
2960  Riverside  Drive 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon,  Georgia  31298 
(912)  474-8411 


Hawaii 

Mr.  Ken  Kaiihara 
Vo-Tech  Educational  Specialist 
Department  ot  Education 
941  Hind  luka  Drive,  Room  B24 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96821 
(808)  373-3477 

Idaho 

Mr.  Rick  Phillips 

Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture 
PO.  Box  790 
Boise.  Idaho  83701 
(208)  334-3240 

Illinois 

Ms.  Sally  Brooks 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
1 701  Towanda  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  2901 

Bloomington.  Illinois  61702-2901 
(309)  557-3159 

Indiana 

Ms.  Jane  N Abbott 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
130  East  Washington 
PO  Box  1290 
Indianapolis.  Indiana  46202 
(317)  263-7830 

Iowa 

Ms.  Sandy  Teig 

Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  Building 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  50319 
(515)  281-5952 

Kansas 

Ms,  Becky  Koch 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan.  Kansas  66506 
(913)  532-7946 
Ms  Mardelle  Pringle 
Route  1 

Yates  Center.  Kansas  66783 
(316)  625-2098 

Kentucky 

Ms  Patty  Blankenship 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
120  South  Hubbard  Lane 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40207 
(502)  897-9481 

Louisiana 
Ms  Barbara  Ruth 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
P.O,  Box  95004 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
70895-9004 
(504)  922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Chaitanya  York 
Maine  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Rural  Resources 
State  House,  Station  28 
Augusta.  Maine  04333 
(207)  289-3511 

Maryland 

Mr  Wayne  A.  Cawley,  Jr 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
50  Harry  S Truman  Parkway 
Annapolis.  Maryland  21401 
(301)  545-2646 


Massachusetts 
Mr.  Wayne  Hipsley 
21 1 Slockbridge  Hall 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst.  Massachusetts  01003 
(413)  545-2646  or  545-4645 
Dr  William  Thuemmel 
MA  Ag  in  the  Classroom 

420  Hills  House  North 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst.  Massachusetts  01003 
(413)  545-2731 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 

Michigan  State  University 

Room  410 

Agriculture  Hall 

East  Lansing,  Michigan  48824 

(517)  355-6580 

Minnesota 
Mr  Alan  Withers 
Minnesota  Department  ol 
Agriculture 

90  W.  Plato  Boulevard 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota  55107 
(612)  296-6688 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 

Mississippi  Farm  Bureau 

P.O.  Box  1972 

Jackson.  Mississippi  39205 

(Street.  6310  1-55  N,  Jackson. 

MS  39211) 

(601 ) 957-3200 

Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO.  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65102 
(314)  893-1400 

Montana 

Ms  Betty  Jo  Malone 
RR  2,  Box  204 
Choteau,  Montana  59422 
(406)  466-2597 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  M Hellerich 
University  of  Nebraska 
302  Ag  Hall 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68583-0709 
(402)  471-2360 

Nevada 

Mr.  Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Road 
Reno.  Nevada  8951 1 
(702)  853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Susan  Robertson 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
RD  10,  Box  344-D 
Concord.  New  Hampshire  03301 
(603)  224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Cindy  K.  Effron 
Coordinator  of  Agricultural 
Development 
State  of  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E G.  Blanton 
New  Mexico  Farm  & Livestock 
Bureau 

421  N.  Water 

Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico  88001 
(505)  526-5521 


New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 
New  York  State  College  of  Ag 
and  Life  Sciences 
Cornell  University 
24  Roberts  Hall 
Ithaca,  New  York  14853-5901 
(607)  255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms,  Nancy  E.  Facey 

North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 

PO  Box  27766 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 

(919)  782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms,  Kaye  Quanbeck 
North  Dakota  Department  of 
Agriculture 
State  Capitol 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58505 
(701)  224-2231 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 
Director  of  Ohio  AITC 
910  Ohio  Departments  Building 
65  South  Front  Street 
Columbus.  Ohio  43266 
(614)  466-3076 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
Oklahoma  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2800  North  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 
(405)  521-3868 
Dr.  Paul  Czarniecki 
Program  Specialist 
4-H  Youth  Development 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater.  Oklahoma  74078 
(405)  744-5392 

Oregon 

Ms  Kay  Shidler 
Agri-Business  Council 
8364  Southwest  Nimbus  Avenue 
Beaverton,  Oregon  97005 
(206)  627-0860 

Pennsylvania 

Ms  Carolyn  Holleran 
R D,  9,  Box  9175 
Reading,  Pennsylvania  19605 
(215)  779-7111 
Mr  Richard  Prether 
Pennsylvania  Farmers 
Association 
Box  736 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17011 
(717)  761-2740 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
219  Comstock  Parkway 
Cranston.  Rhode  Island  02920 
(401)  942-7593 

South  Carolina 

Ms.  Lynn  Hufziger 

915  Rutledge  Building 

S.C.  Department  of  Education 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29200 

(803)  734-8433 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Joyce  Watkins 
P.O.  Box  577 

Pierre,  South  Dakota  57501 
(605)  352-4103  (home) 

(605)  353-1783  (work) 
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Tennessee 
Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  Tennessee  39401 
(615)  388-7872 

Utah 

Mr,  El  Shatter 
Information  Specialist 
Utah  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  North  Redwood  Road 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84116 

(801)  533-4104 

Vermont 

Dr.  Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building 
Burlington.  Vermont  05405-0004 

(802)  656-2001 
Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  Vermont  05482 
(802)  985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms.  Florence  Fisackerly 
Women  and  Young  Farmers 
Department 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
P.O.  Box  27552 
Richmond.  Virginia  23261 
(804)  788-1234 

Washington 

Ms.  Julie  Sandberg 
Washington  State  Department  ol 
Agr, 

406  General  Adminislration 
Building 
AX-41 

Olympia.  Washington  98504 
(206)  586-1427 

West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Route  3,  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon.  West  Virginia 
26201 

(304)  472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  Tom  Lochner 

Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 

PO,  Box  5550 

7010  Mineral  Point  Road 

Madison.  Wisconsin  53705 

(608)  833-8070 

Wyoming 
Mr.  Gene  Pexton 
Braae  Road,  Route  6 
Douglas.  Wyoming  82633 
(307)  358-5828 

Guam 

Dr.  R.  Muniappan 
College  of  Agn.  & Life  Sciences 
University  of  Guam 
Mangilao,  Guam  96923 
(617)  734-3113 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr,  Eric  L.  Bough 
Assistant  Commissioner 
Department  of  Economic 
Development  and  Agriculture 
St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  00850 
(809)  778-0991 


